GARDENS   AND    TREES
beauty which has endured for nearly three hundred
years, and has only been further enhanced by the
passages of time.
Some of Evelyn's remarks about other gardens are
worth recording, not only because he is at his best
when he is noting the various features with his
observing eye, but because they tell us of gardens
which have since disappeared, or give earlier history
of gardens which still remain.
"None-such," the famous Tudor palace, was still
standing, although not long after it was pulled down
by the Duchess of Cleveland, to whom Charles II
gave it. Evelyn notes in 1666 that the avenue of
"fair elms" was still there, "but the rest of these
goodly trees, both of this and of Worcester Park
adjoining, were felled by those destructive and
avaricious rebels in the late war, which defaced one
of the stateliest seats His Majesty had."
So filled with strange birds and waterfowl was St.
James's Park, as well as with deer and antelopes and
other animals, that it must have been almost an equiva-
lent to a zoological garden in those days. It included
the ground now occupied by Marlborough House and
Carlton House Terrace, as well as the present long
dreary stretch of the Mall and Spring Gardens.
Hampton Court Evelyn visited in 1662 before
George London, under the influence of Le Notre, had
laid out the great semi-circle parterre and avenues,
and had made it the one glorious public garden of
which we can still justly boast. Evelyn saw the
possibilities. "All these gardens," he wrote, "might
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